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[ Reprinted  from  Imperial  Federation,  November  ist,  i8gj.~\ 


Dear  Mr.  Editor, — In,the  letter  of  Mr.  Leedham  White, 
which  you  published  in  your  last  number,  an  opinion  is  expressed 
that  the  League  has  been  working  all  along  upon  wrong  lines, 
and  that  the  only  method  of  effecting  its  object  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a “Commercial  Union  ” throughout  the  Empire, 
with  a universal  differential  Customs  duty  on  all  foreign  imports. 
Ten  per  cent,  is  the  rate  most  favoured  and  last  recommended. 
This  is  not  a question  of  Protection  v.  Free  Trade,  but  one 
of  preferential  duties  as  the  sole  means  of  consolidating  the 
Empire,  and  it  is  therefore  a fit  subject  for  discussion  in  the 
journal  of  the  League.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  advocates 
of  a change  in  this  direction  have  not  looked  into  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  have  not  considered  the  consequences  of  their 
proposals. 

The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  foreign  countries 
in  the  two  years  1891-92  averaged  330  millions  £.  Ten  per 
cent,  on  this  sum  would  amount  to  33  millions  £.  Halve  or 
quarter  this  amount  ; reduce  the  duty  to  or  8^  millions  £. 
Englishmen  (not  being  lunatics)  are  invited  to  tax  themselves 
to  this  extent,  not  in  their  own  interest,  nor  even  in  that  of  the 
Colonies  defined  in  any  practical  shape,  but  for  two  absolutely 
problematical  objects — ist,  to  enable  Colonists  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  England  with  the  foreigner  ; and  2nd,  to  stimulate 
production  in  the  Colonies,  so  as  to  enable  England  to  dispense 
with  supplies  from  the  foreigner.  All  foreign  produce  is  to  be 
taxed  to  the  above  extent  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  every 
British  Possession  beyond  any  existing  duties,  upon  the  specula- 
tion that  one  or  both  of  the  above  objects  may  be  attained. 
Let  us  briefly  scrutinise  these  two  objects  as  the  proposal  affects 
this  country  : 

ist.  All  foreign  imports  are  to  be  taxed,  whether  the  Colonies 
can  or  cannot  produce  the  articles  to  be  taxed  ; whether,  as  in 
many  cases,  they  can,  and  do  already  compete  successfully 
with  the  foreigner  on  equal  terms  ; and  whether  a duty  of  10 
per  cent.,  or  any  other  rate,  would  enable  them  successfully  to 
compete  with  him.  No  discrimination  is  suggested.  Ten  per 
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cent,  on  wheat,  at  its  present  low  price  of  30s.  a qr.,  would 
mean  3s.  a qr.  ; on  raw  cotton  at  50s.  a cwt.,  or  say  2^d.  a 
lb.,  would  mean  a farthing  a lb.  The  first  would  mean  an 
advance  of  a halfpenny  on  the  quartern  loaf ; the  latter  would 
mean  the  annihilation  of  that  margin  by  which  we  with  diffi- 
culty hold  our  ground  in  competition  with  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer. Raise  the  price  of  wheat  to  35s.,  and  we  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  paying  another  million  £ in  duty. 

But,  cry  some  : We  don’t  propose  to  tax  food  or  raw 
materials.  Lord  Salisbury  said  that  England  would  not  submit 
to  this.  What  then  remains  to  be  taxed  ? — manufactured 
goods?  Why  tax  them?  They  do  not  compete  with  the 
Colonies,  who  in  1889  supplied  less  than  2 out  of  the  62 
millions  £ imported.  The  Colonies  do  not  supply  themselves. 
What  then  remains  to  be  taxed?  In  1889,  of  the  total  imports, 
food  and  raw  materials  furnished  84/ 1 per  cent.  ; manufactures 
I4'6  per  cent.  The  taxable  balance  is  1*3  per  cent.  (4^ 
millions  £).  Is  not  this  a reductio  ad  absurduin  ? 

But,  cry  others  : We  don’t  propose  to  tax  staple  articles  of 
food  or  raw  materials.  What  do  they  propose  to  tax  ? On 
what  principle  will  they  make  a selection  that  shall  apply  all 
round  to  England,  India,  Canada,  Australasia,  and  the  rest? 
or  is  each  member  of  the  Union  to  select  its  own  exemptions  ? 
Why  is  England  to  be  favoured,  and  not  each  other  member  of 
the  Union?  These  opportunists  profess  to  have  consideration 
for  the  necessities  of  England  ; but  each  Colony  will  claim  a 
like  privilege.  What  then  becomes  of  the  universal  uniform 
duty  ? Is  not  this  another  reductio  ad  absurdum  ? 

Others,  admitting  the  enormity  of  a 10  per  cent,  duty,  favour 
a lower  rate  ; but  they  do  not  explain,  if  they  have  ever  con- 
sidered, its  operation  or  its  consequences.  Indeed,  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  Ephesians,  when  the  silversmiths  thought  their 
craft  was  in  danger,  applies  closely  to  the  advocates  of  pre- 
ferential duties  and  a Commercial  Union  : “ Some  cried  one 
thing,  and  some  another  ; for  the  assembly  was  confused  ; and 
the  more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come  together.” 
Certainly  the  silversmiths  of  the  present  day,  who  started  the 
cry,  knew  very  well  what  they  were  about  ; but  the  more  part, 
and  many  of  themselves,  have  no  idea  of  the  effects  of  their 
proposals.  Their  cry  is  Union.  The  most  clamorous  silver- 
smiths want  something  else. 

2nd.  As  regards  the  future  ability  of  the  Colonies  to  supply 
the  Mother  Country,  it  appears  sufficient  to  point  out  that  at 
present  the  Colonies  supply  less  than  11  per  cent,  of  the 
animal  food  imported — viz.,  6 out  of  every  54  millions  £,  and 
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less  than  12%  per  cent,  of  the  cereals  imported — viz.,  6]/2  out 
of  52  millions  £ ; or  of  meat  and  grain  together,  12^  out  of 
106  millions  £.  What  reason  is  there  to  expect  that  a duty 
of  10  per  cent,  will  enable  the  ever-growing  population  of  these 
islands  to  dispense  with  any  portion  of  the  present  foreign 
supply  ? What  is  to  happen  while  in  the  Colonies  the  population 
and  cultivated  area  are  growing,  and  the  future  supply  is  being 
created  ? What,  too,  will  the  Colonists  gain  ? It  is  certain  that  the 
foreigner  will  either  produce  more  cheaply,  or  accept  a lower 
price  in  order  to  meet  the  new  competition,  in  which  case  the 
Colonist  will  gain  nothing  ; or  the  foreigner  will  withdraw  from 
the  competition,  or  diminish  his  supply,  and  the  English  con- 
sumer will  be  the  sufferer,  either  by  the  curtailment  of  his 
supply  or  by  the  enhancement  of  its  price.  Which  Colony 
would,  for  a moment,  entertain  such  an  arrangement  in  favour 
of  the  Mother  Country  against  itself?  The  Colonies  would 
not  object  to  tax  foreign  imports  10  per  cent,  more  than  those 
of  the  Mother  Country,  because  their  importation  of  foreign 
goods  is  as  yet  insignificant.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  1885 
that  importation  in  thewhole  of  the  British  Possessions  amounted 
only  to  48  out  of  203  millions  £.  In  the  greater  portion  of  it 
England  has  no  interest.  In  food  and  raw  materials  it  does 
not  compete  with  the  foreigner.  The  Colonial  consumer  would 
be  injured,  but  England  would  not  be  benefited,  beyond  a very 
limited  extent,  by  a preferential  duty  in  the  Colonies. 

There  is  one  all-important  point  which  appears  to  have  been 
altogether  overlooked  by  Commercial  Unionists.  Do  they  sup- 
pose that  foreign  Governments  will  be  indifferent  to  the  im- 
position of  a duty  of  10  per  cent,  to  the  prejudice  of  their 
commerce  throughout  the  British  Empire — that  they  will  abstain 
from  retaliation  and  reprisals  ? What  if  the  United  States  were 
to  lay  an  additional  10  per  cent,  duty  on  the  40  millions  £ which 
they  import  from  England  annually,  or  10  per  cent,  on  all  raw 
cotton  exported  to  England,  compelling  us  to  draw  our  supplies 
of  that  article  through  some  neutral  country,  and  putting  an  end 
to  our  transit  trade  in  this  article  ? Foreign  tariffs  afford  other 
easy  means  of  executing  reprisals.  At  this  moment  Russia  and 
Germany  are  teaching  us  a lesson  in  point,  which  we  may  well 
take  to  heart. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  a preferential  duty  of 
10  per  cent.,  let  us  apply  it  to  the  trade  of  Canada  with  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1892.  Canada  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
Colony  which  presses  urgently  for  a system  of  preferential 
duties.  Canada  demands  it  chiefly  for  the  encouragement  of  its 
growers  and  exporters  of  corn.  Canada  would  not  be  satisfied, 
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nor  hope  to  profit,  with  less  than  io  per  cent,  on  corn,  and 
it  does  not  suggest  anything  but  a uniform  duty  at  that  rate  on 
all  foreign  imports.  The  annexed  table  shows  the  operation  of 
such  a duty,  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  striking  results 
to  be  drawn  from  that  table,  in  connection  with  them  must  be 
stated  some  other  grave  objections  to  preferential  duties,  affect- 
ing alike  this  country  and  the  Colonies. 

1.  — In  1892  the  imports  from  Canada  into  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  14  millions  £.  Of  this,  13X  millions  £ 
consisted  of  9 articles  ; all  other  articles  furnished  half  a 
million  £. 

2.  — Of  the  above  9 articles  all  the  other  British  Possessions 
furnished  only  10  millions  £,  and  foreign  countries  104 
millions  £. 

3.  — Canada  demands  that  in  the  interest  of  the  producers  of 
these  9 articles,  of  which  she  furnishes  io-6  per  cent,  of  the 
needed  supply,  England  should  tax  herself  to  the  amount  of 
10^  millions  £ ! 

4.  — In  order  to  carry  out  the  full  theory  of  the  Commercial 
Unionists,  and  to  stimulate  the  production  in  Canada  of 
articles  at  present  produced  all  over  the  world,  and  of  which 
Canada  at  present  supplies  half  a million  £,  England  is 
called  upon  to  levy  a duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  foreign  imports, 
and  to  tax  herself  to  the  amount  of  22  millions  £ ! ! 

5.  — As  regards  the  interest  of  the  other  Colonial  parts  of  the 
Empire  in  the  imposition  of  a 10  per  cent,  duty,  the  whole  of 
the  British  Possessions  supplied  a much  smaller  quantity  of  the 
above  9 articles  than  Canada,  but  of  these  and  all  other 
articles  they  supplied  84  millions  £ against  326  millions  £ 
supplied  by  foreigners;  and  on  behalf  of  these  84  millions  £ 
England  is  invited  to  tax  herself  32  millions  £ ! ! ! Is  not 
each  of  these  results  a reductio  ad  absurdum  ? 

6.  — But,  says  Canada,  “ We  do  not  ask  you  to  give  us 
this  advantage  for  nothing.  We  will  reduce  the  import  duty  on 
the  entry  of  your  manufactures  by  10  per  cent.55  How  will 
this  work  out?  We  exported  to  Canada  in  1892  7 millions  £ 
of  British  merchandise.  On  the  supposition  that  none  of  it  is 
imported  free  under  the  existing  tariff,  a remission  of  10  per  cent, 
on  this  amount  would  be  £700,000 — the  proffered  equivalent  for 
a tax  of  io*4  millions  £ ! Is  this  the  Commercial  Union  which 
Canada,  if  our  positions  were  reversed,  would  accept  on  the 
demand  of  the  Mother  Country  ? 

It  only  remains  to  show  how  a scheme  of  a preferential  duty 
on  all  foreign  goods  is  to  be  worked,  to  which  its  advocates  do 
not  appear  to  have  given  any  consideration. 
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In  order  to  secure  the  levy  of  the  duty  and  to  protect  the 
interest  of  the  honest  trader,  every  shipment  between  parts  of  the 
Empire  must  be  accompanied  by  a certificate  of  origin,  to  be 
drawn  by  the  exporter,  certified  by  the  Customs  at  the  port  of 
departure,  and  examined  by  the  Customs  at  the  port  of  arrival. 
For  the  first  time  all  British  and  Colonial  exports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  Colonies,  to  the  extent  of  ioo  millions 
£ a year,  will  be  subject  to  this  most  troublesome  regulation. 
The  foreigner  will  be  exempt  from  these  sources  of  expense  and 
delay. 

All  packages  must  be  examined,  if  not  opened  ; all 
vessels  strictly  searched  ; the  old  vexatious  and  expensive  pre- 
cautions against  smuggling  must  be  revived.  The  examination 
of  the  persons  and  luggage  of  travellers  must  be  placed  on  the 
old  annoying  footing.  The  coast-guard  must  be  greatly 
increased  ; in  1856,  with  a trade  of  ^312,000,000,  it  cost  nearly 
,£500,000.  An  army  of  tide-waiters,  landing-waiters,  weighers, 
patrolling  officers,  lockers  and  searchers  must  be  reappointed. 
The  system  of  bonding,  now  confined  to  a score  of  articles,  must 
be  extended  to  all.  Warehouses  sufficient  for  a trade  which  has 
more  than  doubled  will  have  to  be  provided.  Of  the  whole 
import  trade,  60  per  cent,  passed  through  the  two  ports  of 
London  and  Liverpool  in  1892  ; 34  per  cent,  through  London 
alone. 

The  imposition  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  foreign 
articles  imported,  necessarily  involves  minute  calculations  on 
every  such  entry  in  the  merchant’s  office,  and  a corre- 
sponding examination  in  the  Customs  House.  The  effect 
of  such  a system  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the 
enormous  difficulties  and  delays  caused  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  McKinley  tariff  in  the  New  York  Customs 
House.  In  London,  where  alone  the  imports  are  almost  equal  to 
the  whole  of  the  maritime  imports  into  the  United  States,  the  con- 
sequence would  be  not  obstruction,  but  destruction  of  British 
trade  and  of  the  supremacy  of  the  trade  of  the  British  Empire. 

If  all  these  hindrances  to  trade  were  found  intolerable  when 
they  affected  only  ,£270,000,000  a year,  how  will  they  be  viewed 
when  they  affect  ,£715,000,000?  And  though  England  will  be 
chiefly  affected,  the  Colonies  will  suffer  in  the  serious  check 
placed  upon  the  development  of  their  trade.  For  further 
illustrations  of  the  evil  consequences  which  would  follow  the 
imposition  of  a preferential  duty,  the  “ Analysis  of  the  Maritime 
Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1889-91  ” may  be  consulted. 

A preferential  duty  throughout  the  Empire  on  foreign 
imports  is  not  possible,  and  cannot  be  the  means  of  bringing  about 
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the  federation,  or  even  a practical  commercial  union,  of  that 
Empire: 

I will  only  add,  with  reference  to  the  main  contention  of 
Mr.  White’s  letter,  that  an  uninformed  audience  may  be 
satisfied,  and  even  roused  to  enthusiasm,  by  the  attractive 
picture  of  universal  British  brotherhood,  and  of  the  proffered 
advantages  in  the  way  of  increased  employment  and  profit  to 
accrue'  to  themselves  from  the  10  per  cent,  tax  on  foreigners  ; 
but  when  they  learn  that  they  will  have  to  pay  an  enhanced 
price,  not  of  io,  but  of  15  to  20,  per  cent,  for  the  300  million 
pounds’  worth  of  goods  which  they  require  and  receive  annually 
from  abroad,  there  is  not  much  probability  of  their  yielding  to 
the  blandishments  of  disguised  Protection. — Yours  truly, 

London,  October  10th.  Rawson  W.  Rawson. 

Operation  of  a Preferential  Duty  on  the  Trade  between 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom. 


Value  of  Imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  year  1892. 

Proportion 

of 

Amount 

000  omitted. 

Imports 

from 

of  Duty 
at  10  per 

Description. 

From 

Canada. 

From 
all  other 

From 

Canada 
to  Total 

cent,  on 
Imports 
from 

F oreign 
Countries. 

British 

Posses- 

sions. 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Total. 

Imports 
of  each 
article. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Per  Cent. 

£ 

i.  Corn  and  Grain  . . 

3)449) 

6,195, 

164, 

49,088, 

2,859, 

58,732, 

5'8 

4,909, 

2.  Cheese 

2,494, 

1,683, 

5,417, 

46 'o 

286, 

809, 

3.  Live  Animals 

40, 

8,097, 

9,820, 

10,894, 

17*1 

4.  Bacon  and  Hams. . 

734, 

10,160, 

, 2,218, 
876, 

6'7 

1,016, 

5.  Fish 

396, 

145, 

2,759, 

I4'3 

222, 

6.  Apples 

37L 

107, 

1,354, 

15,678, 

12-4 

87, 

7.  Butter  & Margarine 

255, 

478, 

14,945, 

1 ‘6 

i,494, 

8.  Wood 

3,757, 

366, 

O . 
to 

14,013, 

18,472, 

20‘3 

1,401, 

9.  Skins  and  Furs  .. 

2,174, 

2,189, 

4,729, 

77 

219, 

All  Other  Articles 

i3,5oSi 

9,905, 

73,809, 

104,445, 

221,583, 

127,855, 

io'6 

10,444, 

547, 

295,939, 

0*2 

22,158, 

Total 

14,052,. 

83,714, 

326,028, 

423,794, 

3'3 

32,602, 

